Neither  War  Nor  Appeasement: 

CONSTRUCTING  NONVIOLENT  ALTERNATIVES 


U.S.  policy  on  the  Iraq-Kuwait  conflict  is  running  like  a  downhill 
train  lickety-split  in  the  wrong  direction,  toward  a  tragic  and  bloody 
war.  That's  the  bad  news.  The  good  news  is:  even  runaway  trains 
can  be  stopped. 

Which  Track  Will  We  Choose?  The  President  hitched  this 
nation  onto  a  train  on  a  one-track  railroad.  He  laid  two  rails  and 
climbed  aboard  the  train.  The  two  rails?  (1)  Ruling  out  any 
negotiated  outcome  which  might  prevent  war,  and  (2)  Rapidly 
building  up  U.S.  military  force  levels  sufficient  for  offensive  military 
action  against  Iraq.  As  the  train  takes  its  predetermined  course, 
officials  of  the  administration  point  out  that  no  other  course  is 
possible  now.  Obviously  not,  if  you  don't  lay  any  other  track. 

But  that  is  the  point.  There  is  other  track  to  lay.  The  president's 
one-track  Persian  Gulf  policy  leads  to  devastating  war.  Laying  no 
track  would  be  appeasement,  but  laying  track  in  a  different  direction 
could  lead  the  world  to  a  new  era  of  common  security  through  the 
de-militarization  of  conflict,  respect  for  international  law,  and  non¬ 
military  enforcement  mechanisms. 

A  Loaded  Question.  When  asked  whether  war  with  Iraq  is  nec¬ 
essary,  the  administration  answers  with  a  question;  What  else  can 
you  do  with  a  madman?  They  also  point  out  that  this  "madman" 
possesses  both  weapons  of  mass  destruction  and  the  will  to  use 
them.  Who  would  advocate  stopping  the  train  in  the  face  of  these 
frightening  facts?  Our  choice — we  are  told — is  either  war  or 
appeasement. 

.  This  "either-or"  trap  was  apparently  sufficient  to  persuade  Con¬ 
gress.  On  October  1,  the  House  voted  380  to  29  for  House  Joint 
Resolution  658,  which  has  the  effect  of  authorizing  the  continuation 
of  U.S.  military  intervention  in  the  Gulf.  The  Senate  voted  the  next 
day,  96  to  3,  for  Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  147,  which  did  a 
better  job  of  limiting  the  objectives  of  U.S.  military  intervention. 


Congress  Should  Invoke  the  War  Powers 
Resolution  Now 

Congress  has  an  important  role  to  play  right  now.  It  should 
stop  the  momentum  toward  war  by  invoking  the  War  Powers 
Resolution.  The  60-day  clock  should  begin  to  tick,  and,  on  the 
60th  day,  every  U.S.  military  person  should  be  back  on  U.S.  soil 
alive  and  well,  never  having  fired  a  shot  or  killed  a  soul.  It  could 
be  a  Christmas/Hanukkah  which  really  sees  peace  on  earth  and 
goodwill  to  all. 


Nevertheless,  S.  Con.  Res.  147  had  the  effect  of  implying  approval 
of  continued  military  intervention,  for  deterrent  purposes. 

Congress  Dodged  Its  Constitutional  Responsibility.  Neither 
resolution  invoked  the  War  Powers  Resolution.  Congress  failed  to 
exercise  its  constitutional  responsibility  to  decide,  on  behalf  of  the 
people,  whether  to  engage  in  war  or  not.  The  vast  majority  voted 
for  the  old  Cold  War  brand  of  U.S.  foreign  policy,  military  interven¬ 
tion. 

Questions  Waiting  To  Be  Asked.  For  those  seeking  alternatives 
to  the  administration's  one-track  rationale,  FCNL  suggests  that 
fruitful  answers  might  emerge  from  an  exploration  of  some  impor¬ 
tant  questions.  Unfortunately,  neither  Congress  nor  the  administra¬ 
tion  is  debating  these  questions.  Several  need  to  be  asked. 

7.  What  would  a  "successful"  military  action  accomplish?  Can 
it  make  good  on  its  promises? 

A.  Can  military  action  force  Iraq  to  withdraw  from  Kuwait? 

Military  experts  seem  to  agree  that  the  massive  multi-national 
force  would  be  able  to  remove  Iraqi  forces  from  Kuwait.  Most  also 
agree  that  Kuwait  would  be  destroyed  in  the  battles  and  that  civilians 
would  do  most  of  the  dying.  Rear  Admiral  (Retired)  Eugene  Carroll, 
of  the  Center  for  Defense  Information,  estimated  that  U.S.  forces 
would  suffer  2,500  to  1 0,000  dead  and  wounded;  civilian  casualties 
would  be  in  the  tens  of  thousands.  The  oil  fields  and  their 
infrastructure  are  extremely  fragile.  Belligerent  action  would  almost 
certainly  deprive  any  party  from  using  them  in  the  near  future. 

Will  the  U.S.  repeat  the  Vietnam  experience  of  destroying  the 
country  to  save  it? 

B.  Can  military  action  depose  Saddam  Hussein  and  eliminate 
Iraq  as  a  regional  military  power? 

Although  the  administration  and  U.S.  pundits  talk  about  massive 
bombing  strikes  doing  the  trick,  military  analysts  offer  another  story: 
1 0,000  to  50,000  U.S.  dead  and  wounded,  months  of  hard,  bloody 
fighting  in  difficult  terrain,  and,  of  course,  more  civilian  dead  and 
wounded  than  we  can  now  imagine — how  many  times  Lebanon? 

Even  with  Saddam  Hussein  and  Iraq  out  of  the  picture,  would  the 
region  become  quiescent  and  stable?  A  vacuum  would  have  been 
created.  Is  it  realistic  to  believe  that  other  nations,  for  example 
Turkey  and  Iran,  would  be  satisfied  with  the  status  quo?  Would  the 
region  acquiesce  in  a  massive  Western  military  action  with  such 
violent  and  costly  consequences  to  civilians?  Or  would  the  conflict 
spread  horizontally  to  other  Arab  states  in  protest  or  reaction? 


(Cont.  on  p.  2) 
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C.  Can  military  action  establish  democratic  government  in  Iraq 
and  Kuwait? 

"Militarily-installed  democratic  government"  is  the  ultimate  oxy¬ 
moron.  How  would  Western  military  occupying  powers  realize  this 
dubious  objective  after  a  total  war  against  Iraq?  Would  it  be  the  will 
of  the  people  there  to  have  the  West  impose  its  notion  of  proper 
governance  upon  them? 

2.  Why  is  Iraq's  invasion  of  Kuwait  a  crisis  of  world  proportions 
requiring  the  greatest  U.S.  military  intervention  since  Vietnam? 

Iraq's  invasion  of  Iran  was  also  an  act  of  military  aggression — even 
if  the  United  States  does  not  like  Iran.  Yet  the  United  States  did  not 
react  so  strongly.  In  fact,  the  United  States  tilted  toward  Iraq.  When 
Israel  invaded  Lebanon  and  occupied  the  southern  region,  the  U.S. 
vetoed  UN  sanctions  against  Israel.  The  United  States  itself  has 
invaded  Vietnam,  Grenada  and  Panama,  using  justifications  about 
as  strong  and  convincing  as  those  Iraq  now  employs.  China  invaded 
and  occupied  Tibet.  These  actions  violated  international  law,  too, 
but  none  received  worldwide  mobilization  and  military  retaliation. 

Iraq's  possession  of  chemical  weapons  and  of  the  will  to  use  them 
has  been  known  for  a  longtime.  Yet  the  administration  did  not  take 
concerted  action  on  international  sanctions  to  address  that  concern. 

Iraq  is  a  nation  of  about  1 4  million  people;  it  is  a  regional  military 
power,  surrounded  by  countervailing  military  powers.  It  is  not  an 
open  society,  but  neither  is  it  a  Nazi  Germany  about  to  take  over  the 
region,  much  less  the  world.  So  why  has  the  administration  chosen 
to  make  Saddam  Hussein  so  tall  and  threatening  now?  Is  Iraq's 
invasion  and  occupation  of  Kuwait  a  crisis  large  enough  to  justify  the 
more  than  150,000  troop  level  of  U.S.  military  forces? 

3.  Which  problems  and  consequences  are  easier  to  manage  and 
offer  most  promise  for  the  future:  those  that  come  with  offensive 
military  action,  or  those  that  come  with  patient  exercise  of  an 
array  of  concerted,  international,  non-military  initiatives? 

A.  Problems  of  military  action: 

The  cost  in  lives  has  already  been  noted,  but  it  should  not  be 
forgotten.  The  first  year's  U.S.  military  expenses  in  the  Gulf  have 
been  put  at  $1 5  billion.  No  doubt  this  is  a  low  estimate;  it  does  not 
count  the  cost  of  a  total  war  there.  The  loss  of  the  oil  fields  could  cost 
in  the  billions  of  dollars.  The  destruction  of  cities,  cultural  treasures, 
industrial  sites,  and  transportation  and  communications  facilities 
would  be  long  term  and  massive.  The  prolonged  human  misery 
would  be  unspeakable. 

How  do  these  consequences  add  up  to  the  promised  protection 
of  U.S.  economic  interests  and  access  to  oil?  How  do  they  meet  the 
standard  set  by  the  President  of  security  and  stability  for  the  region? 

B.  Problems  of  concerted,  international,  non-military  action: 

Actions  of  this  kind  would  be  undertaken  through  the  United 
Nations.  We  guess  that  the  U.S.  share  of  the  costs  would  probably 
be  under  $1.5  billion.  On  the  other  hand,  the  expense  of  the 
sanctions  against  Iraq  will  be  mostly  out  of  Saddam  Hussein's 
pocket.  Also,  sanctions  are  costly  to  Iraq's  military  forces,  because 
they  are  deprived  of  spare  parts  for  maintenance  and  repairs. 


DEFINING  A  CRISIS 

"Our  jobs,  our  way  of  life,  our  own  freedom...  would  all  suffer 
if  control  of  the  world's  great  oil  reserves  fell  into  the  hands  of 
Saddam  Hussein." 

President  George  Bush 
August  3,  1990 

The  President  has  responded  with  dramatic  speed  and  force 
to  the  situation  in  the  Persian  Gulf  because  he  defines  it  as  a  crisis. 
Approximately  $1 5  billion  will  be  spent  on  the  Gulf  crisis  if  U.S. 
troops  remain  in  the  region  for  one  year.  What  does  it  take  to 
make  a  crisis? 

•  Each  year  14  million  children  around  the  world  die  from  pre¬ 
ventable  causes.  Spending  $2.5  billion  by  the  year  2000  could 
eliminate  such  needless  death. 

•  In  the  U.S.  alone,  40,000  children  a  year  do  not  survive 
infancy.  One-half  billion  dollars  could  save  10,000  lives  a  year. 

•  Seventy-eight  million  Americans  cannot  afford  adequate 
housing  unless  they  forego  other  necessities  such  as  food,  heat, 
or  medical  care. 

•  About  one  million  heads  of  households  in  the  U.S.  work  full 
time  but  cannot  pull  their  families  out  of  poverty. 

•  The  United  States  is  losing  more  than  20%  of  its  children  to 
poverty,  ill  health,  malnutrition,  disability,  and  school  failure. 

•  Male  youth  in  the  United  States  are  5  to  1 1  times  more  likely 
to  be  victims  of  homicide  than  those  in  most  other  industrial 
countries. 

•  If  Saddam  Hussein  retains  control  of  Kuwait,  the  U.S.  will  lose 
access  to  about  600,000  barrels  of  oil  per  day.  Increased  fuel 
efficiency  in  American  cars  could  easily  absorb  this  loss. 


About  1 00  of  1 60  nations  are  oil  importers.  Iraq's  occupation  of 
Kuwait  and  the  consequent  isolation  by  the  UN  sanctions  does 
deprive  the  world  of  some  oil.  But  there  are  scores  of  alternatives 
for  meeting  world  energy  needs,  and  military  action  itself  is  likely  to 
use  up  and  to  destroy  more  oil  resources  than  it  saves. 

Of  course,  the  non-military  approach  is  not  without  problems, 
either.  Iraq  could  refuse  to  withdraw.  Kuwait  could  be  sacked 
entirely.  Atrocities  against  youth,  women  and  men  have  been 
reported  by  Amnesty  International  and  others.  It  may  not  be 
possible  to  prevent  additional  abuses. 

But  are  these  sufficient  justifications  for  an  all-out  multinational 
military  assault?  Looking  at  the  costs  and  consequences,  we  say  No. 
Imperfect  though  it  is,  the  second  alternative — concerted,  interna¬ 
tional,  non-military  action  through  the  United  Nations — is  far  pref¬ 
erable. 
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What  Non-Military  Alternatives  Are  There? 

How  could  this  non-military,  common  security  alternative  be 
implemented  in  the  Iraq-Kuwait  crisis?  For  starters,  we  propose 
these  seven  processes: 

7.  Maintaining  the  Sanctions:  The  UN  Security  Council  should 
maintain  and  enforce  the  international,  comprehensive,  mandatory 
sanctions  against  Iraq,  until  Iraq  complies  with  the  demands  to 
release  the  hostages,  to  withdraw  from  Kuwait,  and  to  permit  the 
restoration  of  an  independent  Kuwaiti  government.  In  accordance 
with  Article  54  of  Protocol  I  to  the  Geneva  Convention,  food  and 
medicines  should  be  exempted  from  the  embargo;  food  should  not 
be  used  as  a  weapon  by  either  side. 

2.  Negotiating:  De-escalating  the  rhetoric  and  reducing  the 
military  threat  can  lead  to  talking,  and  talking  can  lead  to  negotia¬ 
tions.  As  a  member  of  the  Israeli  Knesset  once  said,  "Peace  is  made 
between  enemies,  and,  if  peace  is  to  be  made,  then  enemies  have 
to  talk."  The  surest  way  to  start  war  is  to  stop  talking. 

French  President  Mitterand's  proposals  for  a  negotiated  outcome 
were  encouraging,  as  was  President  Bush's  UN  speech,  October  1, 
in  which  he  said  that  if  Iraq  withdrew,  then  negotiations  on  a 
number  of  items  were  possible. 

The  U.S.  is  not  and  should  not  be  the  negotiating  partner  with 
Iraq.  The  dispute  is  between  Iraq  and  Kuwait,  and  between  Iraq  and 
the  international  community  of  nations,  as  represented  by  the  UN. 
The  U.S.  should  encourage  UN  and  Kuwaiti  efforts  to  open  talks. 

3.  De-militarizing  the  Conflict:  A  condition  for  success  in  ne¬ 
gotiations  is  the  reduction  of  threat  by  all  parties.  The  United  States 
can  lead  the  way  by  immediately  signaling  Iraq  that  no  offensive 
military  action  will  be  taken.  Next,  U.S.  military  forces  in  Saudi 
Arabia  should  be  rapidly  replaced  by  a  multi-national  UN  and  Arab 
League  deterrent  force  under  UN  command  and  control. 

An  agreement  is  needed  among  Iraq,  Kuwait,  and  Saudi  Arabia 
to  rapidly  replace  Iraqi  military  forces  in  Kuwait  with  a  UN  peacekeep¬ 
ing  force.  The  UN  should  administer  a  rapid  transition  to  an 
independent  Kuwaiti  civil  government,  with  the  UN  peacekeeping 
forces  deployed  to  maintain  security. 

4.  Settling  Outstanding  Iraq-Kuwait  Disputes:  Through  the 
auspices  of  the  UN  Secretary  General,  intense  diplomatic  and  nego¬ 
tiating  efforts  should  be  undertaken  to  resolve  the  underlying  dis¬ 
putes.  The  World  Court  (International  Court  of  Justice)  should  be 
offered  as  an  impartial  forum  for  deciding  matters  at  issue  between 
Iraq  and  its  neighbors. 

5.  Arms  Control:  The  U.S.  needs  to  take  initiatives  to  encourage 
a  multilateral  agreement  for  an  arms  embargo  of  the  Middle  East, 
which  would  be  monitored  and  enforced  through  UN  agencies. 

The  threat  of  the  use  of  weapons  of  mass  destruction  must  be 
addressed.  The  United  States  should  support  the  establishment  of 
international  conventions — including  enforcement  via  international 
sanctions — ^for  non-proliferation  of  these  weapons,  for  an  interna¬ 
tional  comprehensive  test  ban  on  nuclear  weapons,  and  for  the 
creation  of  a  nuclear  free  zone  in  the  region. 


6.  Settling  the  Israeli-Palestinian  Dispute:  The  ongoing  Israeli- 
Palestinian  dispute  troubles  the  entire  region.  Without  a  negotiated 
settlement  acceptable  to  both  parties  and  based  on  the  principles  of 
mutual  recognition,  mutual  security,  and  self-determination  for 
each,  Israel's  security  will  be  in  question  and  U.S.  relations  in  the 
Arab  world  difficult.  The  United  States  needs  to  work  diligently,  at 
the  highest  levels,  to  bring  about  and  support  such  negotiations. 

7.  Liberation  from  Oil:  The  West's  (and  japan's)  economic  and 
strategic  dependence  on  Middle  East  oil  has  once  again  brought  the 
world  to  the  brink  of  major  war.  There  is  another  option:  renew¬ 
able,  environmentally  safe,  alternative  energy.  This  alternative  is 
possible  but  not  immediately  at  hand  except  on  a  small  scale 
because  policy  makers  have  not  given  research  and  development 
efforts  sufficient  priority  in  national  budgets.  In  some  cases,  energy 
conservation  can  offer  immediate  relief  in  the  current  crisis. 

Much  is  already  known  about  energy  efficiency  and  about 
environmentally  safe,  sustainable,  non-nuclear  energy  sources. 
What's  needed  is  the  political  will  and  the  funds  to  turn  this 
knowledge  into  economically  competitive  practical  applications. 

The  Responsibility  of  Citizens 

These  promising  and  innovative  alternatives  will  not  be  tried  if 
the  leadership  is  left  to  those  now  in  office.  The  101st  session  of 
Congress  testifies  to  that.  Only  organized,  assertive  citizen  action 
will  breathe  life  into  the  democratic  process.  Here  are  three 
manageable  things  citizens  can  do  in  the  next  weeb  that  would  help 
to  make  a  difference: 

7.  Check  Your  Congress  Members'  Voting  Records.  Did  they 
vote  against  S.  Con.  Res.  1 47  or  House  Joint  Resolution  658,  on  the 
U.S.  response  to  the  Gulf  crisis?  Thank  them  if  they  did.  Laborwith 
them  if  they  did  not. 

2.  Ask  the  Questions  Waiting  to  Be  Asked  (above).  When  you 
go  to  meet  the  candidates,  ask  them  how  they  would  assess  the 
"promises"  of  the  military  options.  Take  the  questions  to  a  meeting 
or  class  at  your  religious  congregation  and  see  how  the  group  would 
assess  the  alternatives. 

3.  De-militarize  the  Federal  Budget.  Look  at  voting  records.  Do 
your  members  of  Congress  vote  to  cut  the  military  budget  and  to 
fund  the  United  Nations  and  real  national  security  efforts  like 
research  and  development  on  alternative  energy  and  energy  conser¬ 
vation?  Or  do  they  vote  for  the  big  ticket  military  systems,like  the 
B-2  Stealth  bomber  and  the  Strategic  Defense  Initiative?  Organize 
a  group  to  talk  with  them  about  what  you  want  in  national  policy. 

The  above  seven  international  processes,  supported  by  your 
democratic  action  at  home,  undertaken  with  a  sense  of  urgency  and 
determination,  can  show  the  way  into  a  new  world  order  which  is 
de-militarized  and  secured  by  international  laws  enforced  through 
non-military,  common  security  processes. 

Putting  the  Hammer  Down 

A  Texan  friend  of  ours  told  us,  "If  the  only  tool  in  your  tool  box 
is  a  hammer,  all  your  problems  is  gonna  look  like  nails."  It  appears 
that  the  only  tool  in  the  U.S.  tool  box  is  the  military,  and  so  all 
international  problems  look  like  war.  It's  time  to  put  the  hammer 
down  and  find  other  tools  for  the  job. 
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SOUTH  AFRICA'S  TURMOIL: 

NOT  JUST  "BIACK  ON  BIACK"  VIOLENCE 


"/n  the  description  of  all  the  wars  in  the  history  of  the  world, 
you  will  never  hear  a  war  described  as  white-on-white  violence. " 

— Lindiwe  Mabuza, 

Chief  Representative 

of  the  African  National  Congress 

(ANC)  to  the  United  States 

The  explosion  of  violence  in  the  Natal  province  of  South  Africa 
has  threatened  to  derail  the  process  of  negotiations  to  turn  that 
nation  into  a  democracy.  This  violence,  though  carefully 
coordinated  and  deeply  political  in  its  intent,  has  been  character¬ 
ized  by  South  African  authorities  and  the  U.S.  press  as  "black-on- 
black"  violence  or  "tribal"  conflict.  Such  labels  provide  no  true 
insight  into  the  nature  of  the  conflict,  but  instead  play  on 
prejudices  about  the  backwardness  and  violence  of  African  peoples. 

The  role  of  Inkatha.  Inkatha,  the  regional  political  party 
headed  by  Zulu  Chief  Gatsha  Buthelezi  as  part  of  the  South 
African  government's  "homeland"  policy,  has  been  labeled  by 
most  observers  as  the  instigator  of  the  violence  in  which  over  750 
people  have  been  killed  since  August.  (Attacks  have  escalated  dra¬ 
matically  since  Nelson  Mandela's  release  from  prison,  but  similar 
attacks  have  caused  4,000  dead  and  50,000  homeless  since  1987.) 
Buthelezi  seeks  to  be  recognized  as  a  legitimate  representative  of 
South  African  blacks  along  with  Mandela  of  the  ANC.  However, 
according  to  recent  polls,  only  1%  of  blacks  polled  felt  Inkatha 
represented  their  views — even  less  support  than  was  given  to 
President  F.W.  de  Klerk's  National  Party.  Inkatha  is  said  to  be 
literally  fighting  for  a  seat  at  the  negotiating  table  in  order  to  gain 
power  under  a  new  constitution. 


Other  forces  involved  in  the  terrorism.  Whatever  the 
motivations  of  Inkatha,  it  is  clear  that  other  forces  use  and 
encourage  the  violence  for  their  own  purposes.  Chief  among  these 
may  be  white  supremacist  groups  opposed  to  changes  de  Klerk  is 
beginning  to  implement.  Police  have  consistently  sided  with 
Inkatha  in  the  fighting.  In  addition,  there  has  been  evidence  of 
involvement  of  RENAMO,  the  South  African-trained  guerrillas  in 
Mozambique. 

Continued  violence  works  in  the  interest  of  the  apartheid 
regime  by  keeping  the  anti-apartheid  community  off  balance  and  in 
turmoil.  The  failure  of  the  government  to  challenge  the  violence 
effectively  and  in  consultation  with  all  parties  may  mean  that  de 
Klerk  is  unable  to  control  significant  elements  of  his  own  govern¬ 
ment. 

Not  an  atmosphere  for  negotiations.  Both  the  ANC  and  the 
U.S.  sanctions  law  state  that  a  free  political  climate  is  a  necessary 
condition  for  a  negotiated  resolution  to  the  conflict  in  South 
Africa.  Constant  intimidation,  continued  violence,  and  the  biased 
role  of  the  South  African  police  prevent  free  political  organization. 
As  one  observer  noted,  there  is  no  climate  for  democracy  when  "the 
mere  wearing  of  a  T-shirt  indicating  the  bearer's  political  affiliation 
can  be  punished  by  assault  or  even  death." 

Continued  international  pressure  is  needed  to  end  this 
violence  and  get  the  process  toward  negotiation  of  a  new  South 
African  constitution  back  on  track.  Urge  your  members  of 
Congress  to  monitor  the  situation  in  South  Africa  closely  and  to 
encourage  the  U.S.  administration  to  press  the  South  African 
government  to  halt  this  proxy  war  against  the  ANC  and  against 
progress  towards  democracy. 


THE  HIGH  VISIBILITY  UNITED  NATIONS 


Suddenly,  what  the  United  Nations  does  is  front  page  news.  UN 
actions,  once  considered  irrelevant  to  any  "real"  foreign  policy 
concerns,  have  been  reported  on  a  daily  basis  during  the  Gulf  Crisis. 
Even  the  issue  of  U.S.  failure  to  pay  its  dues  tothe  UN,  long  deemed 
unworthy  of  much  ink,  is  making  headlines. 

What  are  the  reasons  for  this  sudden  visibility  of  the  UN,  and 
what  effect  will  it  have? 

The  U.S.,  of  necessity,  has  become  an  advocate  for 
multilateralism.  The  next  few  years  will  determine  the  balance 
between  unilateral  and  multilateral  action  in  U.S.  foreign  policy  for 
this  "post  Cold  War"  era.  As  U.S.  economic  power  declines,  it  is 
increasingly  in  U.S.  self-interest  to  forge  multilateral  policies 
where  collaborative  actions  and  cost  sharing  are  possible,  such 
as  those  regarding  the  Gulf.  Improvements  in  U.S.-Soviet  relations 
make  UN  Security  Council  actions  in  line  with  U.S.  foreign  policy 
goals  more  likely  in  the  future. 

President  Bush  has  framed  this  shift  towards  multilateralism  in 
lofty  philosophical  terms,  seeking  to  create  a  "new  world  order" 
where  "the  rule  of  law  supplants  the  rule  of  the  jungle."  However, 
the  administration  continues  to  carry  out  unilateral  policies 


without  exploring  or  exercising  multilateral  options.  The 
administration's  determination  to  continue  funding  guerrilla  forces, 
such  as  UNITA  in  Angola,  shows  that  it  will  not  hesitate  to  use  U.S. 
might  to  declare  what  is  "right." 

In  addition,  it  is  important  to  ask  if  East-West  cooperation 
and  the  new  U.S.  multilateralism  will  extend  to  North-South  re¬ 
lations  as  well.  The  new-found  cooperation  between  the 
Northern  superpowers  could  lead  to  even  less  consultation  and 
cooperation  on  issues  of  concern  to  developing  nations. 

Increasing  demands  on  an  underfunded  UN.  "If  the  new  era 
now  being  defined  is  to  include  greater  respect  for  states' 
obligations  under  the  [UN]  Charter,  we  must  start  by  meeting  our 
own  obligations."  Thus  testified  Thomas  Pickering,  U.S.  Ambas¬ 
sador  to  the  UN,  during  recent  congressional  hearings,  alluding  to 
the  more  than  $600  million  in  unpaid  dues  the  U.S.  owes  the  UN. 
While  congressional  action  so  far  this  year  is  very  encouraging,  final 
approval  of  funds  to  meet  current  dues  and  begin  paying  the  debt 
from  prior  years  has  been  stymied  by  the  budget  negotiation 
process,  and  the  outcome  remains  uncertain. 

Meanwhile,  Perez  de  Cuellar,  the  Secretary  General  of  the  UN, 


rSee  United  Nitions,  p.  5) 
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THE  FUTURE  OF  EUROPEAN  SECURITY 


The  remarkable  changes  taking  place  in  Europe  indicate  that  a 
new  era  of  peace  and  stability  may  be  upon  us.  The  "iron  curtain" 
has  been  lifted,  taking  with  it  the  Cold  War  division  of  Europe.  Yet 
the  resulting  debate  about  what  institutions  can  best  guarantee  the 
security  of  Europe,  North  America,  and  the  Soviet  Union  suggests 
that  little  has  changed  in  the  minds  of  policymakers. 

Discussions  focus  on  three  organizations  in  particular:  the  North 
Atlantic  Treaty  Organization  (NATO),  the  European  Community 
(EC),  and  the  Conference  on  Security  and  Cooperation  in  Europe 
(CSCE).  Each  of  these,  through  its  institutional  and  political  history, 
plays  an  integral  role  in  the  Cold  War  framework  that  must  now  be 
discarded  and  replaced. 

NATO;  An  Obstacle  to  Change 

Many  leaders  of  NATO  countries,  believing  that  their  policies 
have  been  responsible  for  preventing  war  in  Europe  and  fostering 
the  changes  in  the  East,  argue  for  continuing  the  alliance.  Yet  it  is  the 
work  of  the  worldwide  peace  movement,  promoting  ideas  such  as 
common  security  and  non-offensive  defense,  that  has  given  Soviet 
leader  Mikhail  Gorbachev  the  opportunity  to  transform  Eastern 
Europe — despite  the  West's  confrontational  policies. 

It  is  clear  that  NATO  is  not  qualified  to  handle  the  key  security 
issues  of  the  future.  First,  NATO  is  a  military  alliance.  In  the  future, 
economic  and  social  conflict  will  be  the  focus  of  intra-European  and 
international  affairs.  Second,  NATO's  express  purpose  is  to  counter 
the  threat  attributed  to  Soviet  forces  and  ideology.  Today  there  is 
near  universal  recognition  that  a  Soviet  invasion  of  western  Europe 
is  politically  inconceivable  and  militarily  infeasible.  Third,  a  united 
Europe  requires  a  new  security  structure  that  incorporates  all  the 
nations  of  Europe,  not  just  the  NATO  countries. 


Maintaining  NATO  would  imprudently  place  the  emphasis  of 
security  in  Europe  on  military  means  and  cast  future  discussions  on 
arms  control  in  the  bloc  framework,  instead  of  a  common  security 
framework  including  all  European  nations  as  equal  partners.  Al¬ 
ready,  the  Warsaw  Pact  adversary  has  virtually  disappeared. 

The  western  European  Community  will  play  a  key  role  in  the 
recovery  of  eastern  European  economies.  However,  the  EC,  with  its 
limited  membership  and  mandate,  is  not  well-suited  to  handle  the 
variety  of  security  issues  Europeans  will  face  in  the  coming  decades. 

A  Real  Alternative 

In  1982,  the  Independent  Commission  on  Disarmament  and 
Security  Issues  offered  an  alternative  to  the  doctrine  of  deterrence 
by  fear  of  mutual  annihilation.  This  plan,  known  as  common 
security,  is  a  means  of  ensuring  security  in  a  world  where  war  can 
threaten  the  survival  of  not  just  a  nation  but  the  entire  planet.  It  is 
based  on  the  recognition  that  it  is  in  each  country's  interest  to  ensure 
that  every  other  nation  feels  secure. 

One  institution  which  could  help  in  creating  a  common  security 
regime  is  the  Conference  on  Security  and  Cooperation  in  Europe 
(CSCE).  It  includes  all  the  nations  of  Europe  (except  Albania — and  it 
recently  announced  plans  to  join),  as  well  as  the  USSR,  U.S.,  and 
Canada.  Moreover,  it  is  the  only  European  organization  combining 
military,  economic,  and  human  rights  concerns  under  one  roof. 
However,  in  order  to  strengthen  CSCE,  it  will  be  necessary  to  set  up 
a  permanent  secretariat,  along  with  a  full-time  staff  and  a  home.  And 
it  must  seek  real  change:  the  denuclearization  of  Europe,  the 
withdrawal  of  all  foreign-based  troops  and  weapons,  and  the  reori¬ 
entation  of  all  remaining  forces  to  non-offensive  postures. 


(United  Nations,  from  p.  4) 

has  issued  an  urgent  plea  for  funds,  noting  that  the  organization 
is  working  on  a  day-to-day  funding  basis.  "We  are  being  asked  to 
do  more  with  fewer  resources  and  even  those  are  sometimes 
provided  too  late.  The  whole  point  is  that  we  have  reached  a  state 
where  limits  to  improvisation  have  come  glaringly  into  view." 

The  lack  of  a  working  capital  fund  delays  UN  response  to  any 
emergency  or  request  for  peacekeeping  forces.  One  such  delay  has 
already  cost  lives  —  peacekeepingforces  were  noton  hand  in  some 
parts  of  Namibia  during  the  first  days  of  the  cease-fire  last  year,  and 
Namibian  soldiers  seeking  to  report  to  UN  peacekeeping  stations 

Ii  were  instead  ambushed  by  South  African  forces.  Now,  the  UN 

is  being  called  on  to  put  together  history's  largest  and  most 
complex  peacekeeping  force,  to  assist  with  Cambodia's  transition 
to  democracy.  Without  sufficient  funding,  these  increasing 
I  demands  on  the  UN  will  only  raise  expectations  that  the  UN  will 
be  unable  to  meet. 

The  UN  is  only  as  good  as  the  sum  of  its  parts.  For  many  years 
the  efforts  of  Friends  and  other  UN  supporters  have  focused  on 
responding  to  assertions  casting  the  UN  as  a  pawn  of  the  commu¬ 
nist-bloc  and  Arab  nations.  Now  that  there  has  been  progress 
toward  making  more  and  better  use  of  the  UN,  it  is  important  to 
remember  that  using  the  UN  is  not  an  end  in  itself,  but  a  tool  to 
construct  a  more  just  international  system. 


The  Persian  Gulf  crisis  has  challenged  the  peace  community  to 
clarify  why  it  prefers  multilateral  responses  and  what  particular 
UN  coordinated  actions  would  be  acceptable.  The  fact  that  the 
military  enforcement  of  the  blockade  against  Iraq  is  a  multilateral, 
UN-sanctioned  effort  does  not  make  the  use  of  military  force  less 
of  a  problem.  The  historyof  UN  peacekeeping  and  other  military 
action  has  shown  that  the  UN  is  effective  only  when  it  uses 
negotiation,  mediation,  and  peacekeeping  to  halt  the  cycles  of 
violence. 

It  also  remains  to  be  seen  how  a  revitalized  UN  will  respond  to 
economic,  social,  and  environmental  issues.  The  1992  UN 
Conference  on  Environment  and  Development  will  provide  a  forum 
for  North-South  dialogue  on  problems  that  pose  real  threats  to  global 
security.  Will  industrialized  powers  use  their  new  spirit  of  unity 
to  address  these  issues,  or  to  avoid  dealing  with  them?  We  hope  the 
U.S.  will  take  a  leadership  role,  but  early  signs  suggest  that  it  aspires 
largely  to  maintain  the  status  quo  instead. 

Before  the  UN  can  live  up  to  its  true  potential,  U.S. 
multilateralism  must  be  based  on  a  broader  vision  of  U.S. 
interests — one  that  recognizes  the  importance  of  addressing 
poverty  and  environmental  issues  on  a  global  level,  and  that 
commits  itself  to  support  for  multilateralism  at  all  times,  not  just 
when  economically  or  politically  convenient. 
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ZIPPING  UP  THE  BUDGET 


This  year,  Congress  has  chosen  to  handle  the  unwieldy  budget 
process  by  resorting  to  closed-door  negotiations  between  congres¬ 
sional  and  White  House  representatives.  This  method  is  more 
efficient  but  far  less  democratic  than  an  open  process.  Twenty-one 
budget  negotiators  have  been  sequestering  themselves  for  bargain¬ 
ing  sessions  that  have  increased  in  length,  heat,  and  intensity  as  the 
fiscal  deadlines  neared. 

Pressure  to  Proceed.  On  September  30,  the  closing  day  of  the 
fiscal  year,  the  budget  negotiators  reached  an  agreement.  They 
presented  Congress  with  a  five-year  budget  package,  complete  with 
spending  cuts,  revenue  increases,  and  recommended  changes  in  the 
budget  process.  In  spite  of  the  momentous  opportunity  presented 
in  this  "first  post-Cold-War  budget,"  the  proposal  calls  for  $290 
billion  a  year  in  military  spending  over  the  next  three  years.  Actual 
spending  in  FY  90  was  about  $297  billion.  The  change  in  spending 
patterns  is  almost  too  small  to  see.  The  package  calls  for  $1 33  billion 
in  tax  increases  over  the  next  five  years,  the  bulk  of  which  will  come 
from  new  taxes  on  gasoline,  liquor,  cigarettes,  boats,  and  furs. 

In  a  late  night  Sunday  session.  Congress  proceeded  to  approve  a 
temporary  (five-day)  spending  plan,  in  order  to  allow  the  federal 
government  to  open  for  business  on  Monday  morning. 

Congressional  Choices:  The  Rock  and  the  Hard  Place.  As  this 
newsletter  goes  to  press.  Congress  has  five  days  to  make  its  choice: 
vote  for  the  negotiated  package  or  suffer  the  consequences  of  an 
across-the-board  cut  in  federal  programs.  Congress  boxed  itself  into 
this  unacceptable  choice  by  passing  and  affirming  the  Cramm- 
Rudman-Hollings  law  (CRH)  several  years  ago.  Under  CRH, 


CONGRESS  FINALLY  CHALLENGES 
U.S.  COVERT  POLICY  IN  ANGOLA 

After  at  least  four  years  of  sending  "covert"  military  aid  to  the  civil 
war  in  Angola,  Congress  shows  signs  of  rethinking  this  U.S.  policy. 
The  U.S.  has  been  implicated  in  fanning  the  conflict  from  the  start, 
and  has  used  it  as  another  "proxy"  war  with  the  Soviet  Union.  Now, 
with  changes  in  U.S.-Soviet  relations  and  within  Angola,  even  the 
Bush  administration  is  having  trouble  explaining  what  the  U.S. 
stands  to  gain  by  continuing  to  fund  this  destructive  conflict. 

The  war,  and  resulting  famines,  have  caused  over  500,000 
deaths  and  billions  of  dollars  in  damage  to  the  Angolan  economy 
and  infrastructure.  It  is  ironic,  especially  at  a  time  when  the  U.S.  is 
going  to  great  effort  to  protect  oil  supplies  in  the  Persian  Gulf,  that  one 
of  the  main  targets  of  the  U.S.  -funded  UNITA  guerrillas  has  been 
U.S.  oil  companies  operating  in  oil-rich  Angola. 

Representative  Stephen  Solarz  NY  recently  offered  an 
amendment  In  the  Intelligence  Committee  to  cut  the 
administration's  request  for  between  $60  and  $80  million  in  covert 
aid  to  UNITA.  (The  amount  of  aid  is  estimated  because  details 
about  Intelligence  Committee  action  and  "covert"  aid  programs 
are  not  made  available  to  the  public.)  This  amendment  received 
strong  support,  and  was  defeated  by  only  two  votes.  For  the  first 
time  in  many  years,  both  houses  of  Congress  are  planning  floor 
debate  on  this  U.S.  policy  in  October,  with  amendments  to  cut  aid 
expected  from  Representative  Dellums  and  Senator  Kennedy. 


Congress  and  the  president  must  agree  by  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year 
on  a  tax  and  spending  plan  that  meets  a  specified  deficit-reduction 
target.  If  not,  program  funding  will  be  cut  automatically,  across  the 
board,  in  order  to  meet  the  deficit  reduction  requirement. 

When  the  CRH  law  was  first  passed,  half  of  the  cuts  were 
supposed  to  be  taken  from  military  spending,  and  half  from  domes¬ 
tic  spending.  However,  recent  amendments  to  CRH  now  mandate 
lopsided  cuts,  so  that  some  domestic  programs  would  be  cut  as 
much  as  40%  under  a  "sequester,"  while  military  spending  would  be 
cut  only  25%. 

Congress's  "Hard  Place."  Congress  will  remain  in  a  hard  place 
until  it  is  able  to  turn  a  more  questioning  and  critical  eye  to  the 
constant  demand  for  high-dollar  military  spending.  The  primary 
challenges  to  U.S.  and  world  security  come  from  disease  more  than 
ideology,  from  environmental  degradation  more  than  weapons 
systems,  from  hunger  and  deprivation  more  than  political  differ¬ 
ences. 

This  year's  budget  process  will  bring  about  results  that  will  be  felt 
by  most  households  in  this  country.  Congress  and  the  President 
could  have  made  other  choices.  Civen  another  year,  and  other 
budget  process,  what  choices  will  our  representative  government 
make  on  our  behalf? 

Q.  Where's  the  peace  dividend? 

A.  Caught  between  Iraq  and  the  arms  race. 

Courtesy  of  Ira  Shorr 

Staff  member  of  SANE/FREEZE 


CORRECTIONS 

Our  1990  voting  record  issue  {FCNL  Washington  Newsletter, 
August/September)  contained  the  following  errors: 

Rep.  Kweisi  Mfume  MD  voted  "Yes"  on  House  vote  #9,  campaign 
finance  reform,  and  the  symbol  should  have  shown  that  that  vote 
agreed  with  FCNL's  position.  His  vote  was  listed  incorrectly  on  House 
vote  #1 1 ,  cutting  aid  to  El  Salvador;  he  voted  "Yes,"  which  was  FCNL's 
position. 

Incorrect  symbols  appeared  in  the  listing  of  a  vote  by  Rep.  Michael 
Bilirakis  FL  (House  vote  #  2,  civil  rights)  and  one  by  Rep.  Bill  Nelson 
FL  (House  vote  #9,  campaign  finance).  In  both  cases,  the  symbol 
should  have  indicated  that  the  representative  "announced  for"  the 
legislation,  and  that  agreed  with  FCNL's  position. 

"Yes"  votes  by  Rep.  Don  Young  AK  were  correctly  reported  for 
House  votes  #8  (UNFPA),  #10  (Panama),  and  #12  (Cambodia), 
but  the  "Y"  should  not  have  been  capitalized,  since  that  position  did  not 
agree  with  FCNL's. 

A  vote  by  Senator  Paul  Simon  IL  against  expansion  of  the  death 
penalty  (Senate  vote  #8)  was  correctly  reported,  but  failed  to  indicate 
by  a  capitalized  "N"  that  that  vote  agreed  with  FCNL's  position. 

We  apologize  for  the  errors,  and  thank  the  sharp-eyed  friends  who 
brought  them  to  our  attention. 
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RELIGIOUS  FREEDOM:  A  CRUMBLING  CORNERSTONE 


When  the  founding  documents  for  this  country  were  written  and 
approved,  some  of  the  authors  were  still  feeling  the  sting  of  the  state- 
mandated  religious  practices  of  their  "home"  countries.  So  the  very 
first  amendment  added  to  the  U.S.  Constitution  bracketed  the 
government's  role  vis-a-vis  religion  between  two  restrictions;  On  the 
one  hand,  the  government  cannot  establish  religion.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  government  cannot  prohibit  the  free  exercise  of  religion. 
Those  who  wrote  the  Bill  of  Rights  would  be  pacing  nervously  in  late 
night  sessions  if  they  were  here  to  react  to  recent  Supreme  Court 
decisions  on  religious  freedom.  Here's  what  happened. 

The  Perennial  Contest:  Individual  Rights  vs.  State  Concerns. 
The  right  of  free  exercise  of  religion,  like  other  constitutionally 
recognized  rights,  can  be  overridden  in  some  circumstances.  If  the 
purpose  of  a  law  is  to  serve  a  "compelling  state  interest" — such  as 
public  safety — and  that  purpose  cannot  be  served  without  interfer¬ 
ing  with  an  individual's  constitutional  rights,  the  individual  right  may 
have  to  give  way.  For  example,  governments  have  sometimes  been 
permitted  to  interfere  with  religious  practices  that  involve  the  abuse 
of  children.  The  government's  overriding  interest  in  the  welfare  of 
the  children  "compels"  its  interference  with  such  practices. 

Case  by  Case.  Because  the  concept  of  individual  freedom  is  so 
central  to  the  shape  of  our  society,  the  courts  have  demanded  that 
any  overriding  of  such  rights  be  circumscribed  by  careful  judicial 
process.  So  the  courts  have  heard  case  after  case  in  which  an 
individual  claims  that  a  government  law  or  action  interferes  with  his 
or  her  practice  of  religion.  To  decide  these  cases,  the  courts  weigh 
the  interest  protected  by  the  government's  law  or  action,  and  judge 
whether  this  interest  could  be  protected  or  pursued  in  a  manner  that 
would  not  interfere  with  the  complainant's  religion.  Many  times. 


the  courts  have  ordered  an  accommodation  of  the  individual's 
religious  belief.  For  example,  unemployment  benefits  have  been 
restored  to  individuals  who  have  had  to  quit  their  joijs  rather  than 
work  on  their  Sabbath  day. 

Whole  New  Set  of  Rules.  Last  April,  the  Supreme  Court  made 
a  decision  of  a  very  different  order.  The  Court  ruled  In  Smith  v. 
Oregon  Employment  Division  that  free  exercise  issues  should  no 
longer  be  decided  on  a  case-by-case  basis.  Therefore,  if  a  legislature 
writes  a  generally  applicable  law — one  that  is  not  actually  designed 
to  interfere  with  a  particular  religious  practice — then  there  is  no 
basis  for  a  First  Amendment  challenge. 

Congress  Reacts.  Representative  Solarz  NY  has  introduced  the 
"Religious  Freedom  Restoration  Act  of  1990,"  which  would  write 
into  law  the  kind  of  test  that  the  courts  have  been  using  for  decades 
to  examine  First  Amendment  free  exercise  cases.  It  would  permit  a 
government  to  restrict  a  person's  free  exercise  of  religion  only  if  the 
restriction  is  "essential  to  further  a  compelling  government  interest," 
and  if  the  restriction  is  the  least  onerous  way  of  achieving  that 
government  interest.  Among  other  things,  this  legislation  would 
allow  the  courts  to  consider  the  precarious  situation  of  the  members 
of  the  Native  American  Church,  who  use  peyote  as  an  integral  part 
of  their  worship  service.  (See  FCNL  Washington  Newsletter,  June 
1990.) 

The  bill,  H.R.  5377,  was  introduced  in  late  July.  It  now  has  70 
co-sponsors  in  the  House.  No  Senate  authors  have  come  forward 
yet  with  a  similar  proposal.  This  bill  will  be  reintroduced  early  in  the 
next  Congress.  Try  to  meet  with  your  representative  and  senators  to 
urge  their  support  for  this  important  legislation. 


NATIONAli  SERVICE.  On  September  13,  the  House  approved 
H.R.  4330,  its  version  of  the  national  service  legislation. 
This  bill,  introduced  by  Rep.  Gus  Hawkins  CA,  chair  of  the 
House  Education  and  Labor  Committee,  would  fund  school- 
based  service  projects  and  a  youth  employment  program. 
The  service  projects  funded  by  the  bill  would  be  voluntary 
and  not  connected  with  military  service.  The  youth 
employment  program  is  geared  primarily  toward  low-income 
youth,  and  would  supplement  or  replace  similar  programs 
that  were  \mderfunded  or  cancelled  in  the  last  decade.  The 
bill  now  goes  to  conference  with  the  Senate  bill,  S.  1430,  that 
was  passed  in  the  spring. 

The  major  irony  about  the  passage  of  the  House  bill  is  that 
Rep.  Solomon  NY  waa  successful  in  adding  an  amendment 
denying  any  benefits  under  the  bill  to  anyone  who  has  not 
complied  with  draft  registration  requirements.  'Therefore,  in 
order  to  participate  in  a  community  service  project,  a  young 
person  must  also  be  willing  and  able  to  participate  in 


military  activities.  ACTION:  Write  to  Reps.  Gus  Hawkins 
and  William  Goodllng  PA,  and  to  Sens.  Kennedy  MA  and 
Hatch  UT,  who  are  likely  to  be  appointed  to  the  conference 
committee  on  this  issue;  urge  them  to  delete  the  Solomon 
Amendment  and  to  reject  any  other  tie  between  mUltary  and 
commxinlty  service  in  these  bills. 

ECONOMIC  CONVERSION.  On  September  18,  the  House 
voted  288  - 128  to  Include  an  economic  conversion  program 
in  the  military  authorization  bill.  This  program  would  use 
$200  million  of  Pentagon-authorized  funds  to  help 
communities  that  sviffer  economic  setbacks  from  the  loss  of 
a  major  military  contract  or  from  the  closing  of  a  base.  One 
half  of  the  money  would  be  made  available  for  workers 
displaced  by  such  changes.  The  other  half  could  be  used  to 
assist  local  communities  with  their  plans  for  economic 
development.  Although  this  program  represents  only  a 
small  part  of  what  needs  to  be  done  to  help  the  U.S.  economy 
wean  itself  from  military  dependency,  it  also  represents  a 
major  step  forward  for  economic  conversion  advocates. 
ACTION:  Urge  your  representative  and  senators  to  retain 
this  provision  when  the  House  bill  goes  to  conference 
committee  with  the  Senate  bill. 

(See  Update  on  p.  8) 
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(Update,  from  p.  7) 

NUCLEAR  TESTING.  An  International  Test  Ban  Treaty 
CJonferenoe  will  be  held  in  Janiiary  1991  to  amend  the  1963 
Partial  Test  Ban  Treaty,  which  prohibited  test  explosions 
except  for  those  held  underground.  If  a  comprehensive  test 
ban  (CTB)  is  passed,  all  118  coxintries  participating  in  the 
conference  will  be  bound  to  halt  all  nuclear  testing. 
Unfortunately,  the  Bush  administration  is  opposed  to  a  CTB. 
In  other  developments,  the  House  passed  the  Bosco-Fascell 
“sense  of  Congress”  amendment.  This  bill  calls  on  President 
Bush  to  reorder  U.S.  priorities  to  recognize  the  reduced  need 
for  nuclear  testing  and  the  urgent  need  for  environmental 
clean  up.  It  also  urges  Bush  to  pursue  a  comprehensive  test 
ban  at  the  upcoming  conference.  Finally,  the  Threshold  Test 
Ban  Treaty  of  1974  and  the  Peaceful  Nuclear  Explosions 
Treaty  of  1976,  which  forbid  underground  explosions  of 
more  than  160  kilotons,  were  recently  passed  in  the  Senate. 

ACTION:  Encourage  your  city’s  mayor  to  attend  the  U.S. 
Conference  of  Mayors  and  Soviet  Mayors’  meeting  on  the  CTB 
JanueuTT  5th  in  New  York  City. 

EL  SALVADOR.  As  we  went  to  press,  the  outcome  of  Senate 
action  on  aid  to  El  Salvador  was  still  not  known.  The  foreign 
aid  appropriations  bill  was  expected  to  come  up  in 
subcommittee  and  then  in  the  full  Appropriations  Committee 
early  in  October,  with  Senate  floor  votes  likely  soon  thereafter. 
At  issue  was  the  Dodd-Leahy  proposal  to  withhold  50%  of 
U.S.  military  aid  to  El  Salvador,  and  impose  conditions  on 
both  the  government  and  the  rebel  FMLN  designed  to 
encourage  a  negotiated  solution  to  their  conflict.  A  slmilsu* 
provision  (Moakley-Murtha)  passed  the  House  in  June. 

Many  members  of  Congress  are  expressing  deep  concern  over 
the  total  lack  of  progress  in  the  prosecution  of  the  Jesuits’ 
murderers,  as  well  as  over  continuing  human  rights  abuses 
in  El  Salvador  and  little  movement  in  the  negotiations  to  end 
the  civil  war.  The  Dodd-Leahy  60%  cut  in  aid  falls  far  short 
of  FCNL’s  recommendation  to  end  all  war-related  aid  to  El 
Salvador,  but  it  is  the  biggest  step  in  that  direction  so  far  with 
a  real  chance  of  passage.  At  this  writing,  the  vote  looks  too 
close  to  predict. 


RETURN  or  INDIAN  REMAINS.  As  the  101st  Congress 
nears  conclusion,  we  are  uncertain  about  the  final  outcome 
of  two  bills  we  have  been  strongly  supporting  to  settle  a 
fundamental  human  rights  issue.  H.R.  5237  and  S.  1980 
would  require  museums,  universities,  and  other  federally 
funded  institutions  with  collections  containing  Native 
American  human  remains  and  sacred  objects  to  inventory 
their  collections.  In  cases  where  relationship  to  a  modern 
tribe  can  be  determined,  the  institutions  would  be  required 
to  notify  the  appropriate  tribe  and  respect  their  wishes 
regarding  what  should  be  done  with  the  holdings.  The  bills 
apply  to  burial  offerings  and  sacred  objects  in  addition  to 
human  remsdns.  Further,  the  bills  would  clarify  protections 
of  Native  American  gravesites  and  establish  penalties  for 
violations.  This  would  Include  the  sale  or  purchase  of  illegally 
obtained  materials. 

As  we  go  to  press,  the  Senate  bill  has  been  approved  by 
committee,  and  the  House  bill  is  scheduled  for  committee 
action.  Should  a  bill  be  approved  by  the  Congress,  we  are  not 
ass\u*ed  that  President  Bush  would  sign  it. 

ACTION:  If  you  have  not  done  so  already,  please  contact  your 
senators  and  representative  and  express  support  for  the 
return  of  human  remains  and  sacred  objects  held  without 
the  consent  of  the  affiliated  Indian  tribes.  Also,  contact  the 
President  and  express  support  for  these  bills.  The  White 
House  comment  desk  can  be  reached  at:  (202)456-7639. 


CIVIL  RIGHTS.  The  civil  rights  bill  is,  at  this  writing,  still 
in  conference  committee  (the  committee  that  must  reconcile 
differences  between  the  House  and  Senate  versions).  This 
bill  would  reform  some  of  the  processes  for  pressing 
employment  discrimination  cases  in  the  courts.  In  the  past 
week,  substantial  progress  has  been  made  in  negotiations 
among  the  various  factions  concerned  with  this  legislation. 
It  now  appears  that  a  conference  report  will  be  sent  to  the 
House  and  Senate  for  a  final  vote.  President  Bush,  however, 
still  insists  that  he  will  veto  the  measure,  even  after  it  has 
been  modified  to  suit  business,  legal,  and  civil  rights  concerns. 
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